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The C N in 
These Days 

"piiE war goes on, eating its way 
into the life of the world. 

Now it. is the paper supply that 
is menaced by the brutal in¬ 
vasion of Scandinavia, and every 
paper in the land is smaller.. 

We are all in the war now. 
By everything we do to save our 
wealth, our food, our strength, 
out ships, our paper, our petrol, 
vc arc helping to strike the blow 
that will set the world free from 
the foul pollution of Nazism. 

VWoxderI'Ui. it is, if we think of. 
” it, that the hope of the world 
centres in our small island. The 
Island cannot keep its own people 
by its own natural resources, yet 
by its command of the sea it has 
brought the fruits of the earth to 
its doors. From every continent 
the products of the farm, the 
orchard, and the workshop are 
poured into our gates to feed us 
or clothe us or to supply our 
factories with materials; in 
peace they never fail us. 

But in war our ships are' ur¬ 
gently needed for the fight, and 
wo must not expect' oranges from 
Jaffa, grapes from Spain, as in 
our happier days.' Food \vc must 
have, but if we waste a slice of 
bread apiece each day it needs 
thirty ships to maltc up for it. 
Perhaps you have not thought 
of it like that when you waste a 
little bread, or a little sugar, or a • 
little paper. We help the enemy 
when wo do these things, and 
make it harder for the allied 
navies to keep us clothed and fed. 

■There is enough paper wasted in 
A the country to save the work 
of many ships. Are you wasting 
, it ? Arc you saving your old 
envelopes, turning them inside 
out and making them into clean 
little sheets to write on ? Are 
you sending your useless old 
" books to the waste-paper people 
to turn them into good paper ? 

It is easy, is it not ? It is sim- 
"plicity itself if we have the will 
to help, The paper supplies of 
the country, heavy and bulky, 

: make heavy demands, on ships, 
and every paper in the land is 
cutting down its size. The CN 
is smaller now than it has ever 
been since it appeared under this 
name, but the Editor hopes its 
readers will be faithful to it in 
its wartime shape, knowing that 
it is doing its best to prevent the 
Nazis from destroying it. Its 
quality remains, and by some re-, 
arrangements much space has 
been saved, so that instead of 
losing four pages of matter we 
actually lose no more than two. 
Perhaps we shall come to like 
small papers; if we can make 
them perfect after a little ex¬ 
perience they] may be a blessing. 

Will you please help it all you 
” can ? Will you pass it on 
should it become impossible to 
print enough for all our readers ? 
It will hold its own and keep its 
flag flying if those who have 
come with us thus far will keep 
with it to the victorious end. 


The Three Travellers 
From Russia 


A correspondent sends us these 
stories ivhicti throw much light on 
conditions in. a Dictator land. 
After the Russian agreement 
with Estonia a Russian 
cruiser cast anchor in the 
Estonian harbour of Tallinn. As 
was usual, the captain of the 
ship gave liis nq,cn permission to 
go and take a walk in the town, 
and three young sailors decided 
they would use this opportunity 
to do a little shopping, so they 
went to the nearest store. 

“ Comrade,." said one of the 
sailors to the man behind the 
counter, “ we want three shirts ; 
have you anything correspond¬ 
ing to size 40 ? ” 

“ Yes, sir," answered the clerk. 
Then give us size 40 for the 
three of us.” 

“ Do you mean that you all 
take the same size ? ” asked the 
clerk, surprised. 

" No, but you don’t keep 
different sizes of shirts, do you ?" 

" I certainly do, sir ; which do 
you want ? 38, 39, or what ? " 

The sailors . looked at each 
other amazed, and for the first 
time in their life bought shirts 
to fit them. 

As they walked along they 
, passed the market and 
found themselves before a great 
display of vegetables—cauli¬ 
flowers, carrots, leeks, and so on. 

" Hullo 1 ” exclaimed one of 
the sailors. “Here is an agri¬ 
cultural show." 

He approached the merchant 
and congratulated him, saying : 

“ These are beautiful vege¬ 
tables. How often a year do you 
have shows like this ? " 


This Kind World Goes On 


We remember with delight the day 
. ” we found the village of Cor- 
bridge in Northumberland, near the 
Roman Wall, for we found there an 
arch built by the Romans which 
the Saxons had carried across the 
fields and put into their church 
tower ; it is unique in England. 

But we are glad to say that the 
story a CN friend .sends us from 
Corbridgc this week is not unique, 
for it is one more example of that 
kindness we find everywhere in this 
world. It seems that the grocer at 
Corbridge has been short-handed by 
the illncSs of his driver and his 
errand lad, and this is what our 
friend tells us : 

As the district served by his shop 
is a country one, covering a largo 

Story From a 
Yorkshire Farm 

A cat had just been taken to a 
Yorkshire farm by train from its 
home 60 miles away. Immediately 
on its arrival it had three kittens. 
Surely, said the farmer's wife, it 
will stay with us now ; but no. Cat 
and kittens disappeared, turning up 
at the original home a few days 
later, the kittens . still blind and 
helpless, 


There Was Once a Dull Boy 

TYiere once was a boy who was almost always at the bottom 
of the class. • 

He could not master Latin, and seemed worse at Greek. 
As for mathematics, they were quite beyond him. A dull boy, 
he was the despair of his masters. 

But now that the boy is a man he has achieved immense 
success. He lias been soldier and traveller, politician and 
artist, author and journalist, and just now he is the First Lord 
of the Admiralty. His name is Winston Churchill. 

Perhaps the thought of this dull hoy may help some other 
dull hoy who may chance to read this; No boy has-any excuse 
for being lazy, but no boy should be disconsolate simply because 
lie is not doing brilliantly. If only he will try a dull boy may 
shape a brilliant career for himself. To lose heart is to make 
a shipwreck of his life. Plod on. 


“'Every day of the year," the 
man told him. 

" Every day ? Do you mean 
that you have a show like this 
every day ? " 

But this was not a show, 
pointed out the merchant; it 
was the market. , 

Amazed, the sailor asked : 
“ So you sell all this every day, 
do you ? What an extraordinary 
country ! " 

Desuming their walk, they 
came back to the harbour, 
and caught sight of a man selling 
fish. 

" So you are selling fish, 
•Comrade, are you.? ” began one 
of the Russian sailors ; “ and 
who catches them for you ? ” 

" Myself," said the man. 

The three Russians looked 
severely at him and continued : 
“ You are not going to pretend 
that you catch and sell your own 
fish ? We know all about it; a 
commissary takes the fish at 
the boat landing, and another 
commissary portions it out 
among different dealers . . 

“ But wo have no commis¬ 
saries at all, sir. Why should 
we ? The man who catches his 
fish is well able to sell it, is ho 
not ? " 

Marvelling at what they had 
seen, the sailors returned on 
board and said to the crew ; 
“ This is the most astonishing 
country in the world. You can 
get any size of shirt you want; 
Jlierc are vegetables on the 
market every single day; and 
any man has the right to sell the 
fish lie has caught. We must tell 
them that in Russia. 1 '. 


area, this is a real problem, and it 
has been solved by typical village 
kindness. The postman has been 
finishing his own work and then 
coming along to the grocer, to 
spend. what should have been his 
hours of rest driving the grocery 
van and delivering the- distant 
orders. 

Meanwhile the butcher’s errand 
boy has been calling on the grocer 
before starting on his own morning 
rounds and delivering as many 
parcels as he could work in,. 

This little circle of help has aided 
the grocer and helped his customers 
to obtain their food. It has done 
more, for surely it is a tonic which 
strengthens our faith in the goodness 
of human nature. 

Story From a 
Queensland Bog 

An aeroplane finding itself bogged 
in Queensland called upon eight 
horses to tow it to firmer ground, 
but found the land still too boggy, 
and then called in a flock of sheep, 
which tramped backwards and for¬ 
wards for 500 yards till the surface 
was hard enough for the airman to 
take off with an injured man on his 
■.vav to liospital,_ 


Driving On to Victory 


Trondheim 


’Y'rondueim, one of the key-towns 
of the situation in Norway, is 
on the southern shore of the Trond¬ 
heim fiord which stretches one dog 
leg to the sea, and thrusts a longer, 
wider arm northwards into the land, 
with the smaller town of Levanger 
on its eastern side. 

The fiord- has not the sombre 
grandeur of some of the more 
northerly fiords where a steamer 
enters between high cliffs of dark 
rock with waterfalls dashing down 
them, though it has a spacious 
beauty of its own. Mountains 
surround it, but their contour is 
broken by the Trondheim depression 
through which the railway to Sweden 
runs. ■ What Trondheim - lacks in 


appearance it makes up in difficulty 
of approach. The channel from the 
sea is narrow, and even in July it 
may bo-fogbound. The main fiord 
is a mile deep in parts, and from its 
northernmost point to Trondheim 
is 50 miles long. From this point 
to Namsos on the coast is another 
50 miles. 

A wooded valley leads up from 
the main fiord to the pass over the 
Trondheim depression, and is fol¬ 
lowed by the railway into Sweden. 

Trondheim, with 55,000 inhabi¬ 
tants, is a busy, prosperous place. 
It has a famous High School with 
nearly 800 students, and. is second 
only to Bergen in importance along 
this western coast. 
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JUST lOO 

i : 

The Stamp Becomes a Centenarian 



C N suggestions to the Post Office 


Our stamps are a hundred years 
old this week. What an opportunity 
for the Post Office to improve its ways 
and send out a really beautiful 
stamp all over the world ! 

'T'iie postman’s rat-tat of a hundred 
* and one years ago was not so 
welcome as now. Receiving letters 
was an expensive business,' for 
postage was paid- on delivery, and 
•sometimes cost over a shilling. 

A year later came Rowland Hill’s 

■ reform, by which a lndf-ounce 
letter could be sent anywhere in 
this country for a penny.. 

Tt is an irony that the war has 
compelled us to raise the letter 
rate to twopcnce-hal (penny' and the 
post card rate to twopence, a step 
which will undoubtedly make the 
post card more popular. 

On May 6, 18,(0,. everyone was 
queueing r up to buy the first stamps. 
There were two of them, One Penny 
black and Twopence blue in the 
same beautiful.design ; they had to 
be' cut‘ apart with ■ scissors. The 
...stamps were engraved, but with the 
introduction of othcrTnaniifacturing' 
processes , the, quality . of. later 
designs ’grew Worse, and it is only 
lately, that .they'have become 1 at-ail 
pleasing'again; Increasing' qiianti-. 
ties were required, until at present, 

■ yiio million British stamp's are 
printed every month. 

, Britain’s lead was., followed ill 
.T843 ... by : : Brazil- and two Swiss. 

1 cantons; At first all stamps-showed 
. a subject such as./the..country’s 
Fdfiris ” or > tlie f sovereign’s - head..' 
Designs later blossomed . out to 
'include -, .all sorts, of Miniature 
pictures and'symbols,, arid now in' a' 
stamp; album, we can ; travel the 
world, see the mosques. of Turkey, 
native Chiefs ,of Belgian Congo, or. a 
refrigefating plant of.’Argentina.,. 

: jWC;can Tincl ..portraits , of-Julius 

■ Caesar.and-Rembrandt; Mafcoi'ii and 
George Washington, or even tile 
cruel faces of Hitler and Stalin. In 
nj35 Russia issued an anti-war set 


of stamps depicting the horrors of 
war. One stamp showed bombs 
raining on a defenceless town. 

In 1038 both Poland and Czecho¬ 
slovakia issued stamps for the 
20th anniversary of their indepen¬ 
dence. The Czech stamp showed a 
symbolical figure of Peace. 

The first French stamps appeared 
in 1849. Stamps trace the fortunes 
of Prance first through the Republic, 
later through the Presidency and 
Umpire of Napoleon the Third, and 
back to the Republic in 1870. 
Since 1924 France has treated us to 
a wide range of beautiful pictorial 
stamps showing her achievements of 
today and yesterday, from Rlieims 
Cathedral to the steamship Norman¬ 
die. There is one of the French 
l’oilu, who guards the Maginot I.ine. 

Yes, stamps provide an epitome 
of the world’s development—a 
faithfully reflected pageant of 
things . political and industrial. 
That is largely tire attraction of 
stamp-collecting. But there . is 
something more : the romance'of 
the post, the romance of a letter 
starting, on , its journey in. the 
'■frozenv/astes.of northern Canada or 
,the tropical,jpnglcs of.Brazil, cross¬ 
ing the' world; 'perhaps surviving, a;, 
shipwreck or. a plane crash, to bn 
delivered, safely at -breakfast-time 
with your letters from Manchester. 

There were,people fascinated by 
these alluring . little .squares of 
coloured paper as . far back as the 
fifties'" of last century, and the 
hobby has grown- arid' grown' until 
it/.cmbraces millions .of enthusiasts 
all over the world. 

But do not forget the-Onc Penny 
black and the Twopence blue. This 
grand pair', arc -just a -hundred 
years old. Our.G I’ O is’celebrating 
the. centenary .with five : low-value 
stamps to be,issued on May 6; arid, 
perhaps,'you truly like to .queue 
early to Jmy them, as your great-' 
grandfathers. queued to buy the 
world’s first stamp twins in 1840! 


Roger Bacon’s Mistake 

New Knowledge From the Great Frost 


Doghr Bacon took it on hinisolf 700 
“ years ago to correct the legend 
of the ancients that hot water 
froze more quickly than cold. 

He took two vessels exactly 
alike, filled one with hot water and 
one with cold, and set them both 
outside, on a bitter cold day. The 
cold water froze first. But Pro¬ 
fessor Joseph'Thomson took ad¬ 
vantage of the recent winter to try 
the experiment in another way. ; 

He set a pint of hot water and a 
pint of cold in two open tin dishes 

The G N by Order 

It will be impossible, owing to 
the paper shortage, to supply the 
C N except by order. Will all 
its friends please give a definite 
order for any copies they wish to 
'have, and pass on their old copies 
to those who may not be able to 
obtain it 


out in the open in the worst of 
tlie bitter weather, several degrees 
below freezing point, and, the liot 
water tin was tlie first to freeze. 
The reason was that there was a 
rapid evaporation of the hot water, 
and a rapid loss of lieat owing to 
radiation , from the surface, the 
cold water evaporating 1 and cooling 
slowly. Consequently, because a 
considerable quantity .of the hot 
water had evaporated, away, 1 the 
smaller of the two masses of water 
was tlie first to freeze. 

TEN SONS 

A woman who held a rare dis¬ 
tinction in the last, war has died 
in this. She Was Mrs Ruth Kisby, 
who has passed on at Upton, near 
Gainsborough, having given ten sons 
to the Army. All of them joined 
up in 1914, and three of them never 
came back. 


Little News 
Reels 

Sir John Simon estimated in 
his Budget that our national 
expenditure next year will be 
^•2667,000,000. By taxation alone 
he will obtain ^1234,000,000, 
new taxes being levied on beer, 
spirits, tobacco, matches, postago, 
stamps, telephones, and tele¬ 
grams ; and a new Sales Tax 
is proposed. 

The Lifeboat Institution re¬ 
ceived one morning not long ago a 
pair of sca-bool stockings, a bag of 
corks, a jig-saw pitzzlc, and a 
cheque for /1000. 

The Germans are believed to have 
lost more than 100 ships and 100 
planes in Norway arid oft its coasts. 

Not very long ago the Secre¬ 
tary of Harrogate General Hos¬ 
pital received an envelope with 
twenty £5 notes in it, and a slip of 
paper saying. From a Fairy 
Godmother. . 

Over iqoo people visited the 
Toe II tjiurch of All Hallows by 
the Tower on one day not long ago. 

Coxswain Cross of the Humber 
Lifeboat station has received the ■ 
Lifeboa t Gold Medal, the V C of the 
service, for his great heroism. 

Lord Halifax’s famous Youth 
address is now available for the 
blind. . • 

A baby pedal motor, a clock with 
a singing bird, a musical-box, and 
two pairs of budgerigars have been 
presented to the child Dalai Lama 
by the British Mission in Tibet. 

After a journey of six months 
a parcel of comforts for the 
troops has been received from 
Tristan" da Cunlia. 

To mark his esteem and admira¬ 
tion of our Allies the Maharajah 
of Kashm ir is presenting six motor 
ambulances to the French Army. 

' Mr and Mrs J. I.loyd, of . Edg- 
mond, Shropshire, have brought up 
. a .family, of.- nine sons and two 
daughters on ft ,a week,' ami seven 
of tiie . sons t arc . now., with ' Iris 
’Majesty’s' forces. " '[ ■' 

I Guide and Scout 
News Reef 

'the headquarters of the Livcr : . 
.pool Guides have been opened as 
a National ServiceBureaibfrom 
which * over 1806 garments, , 
(blankets, and other comforts 
’have been sent to the Forces; 
Evacuees, and Refugees,’ ' ; ' 

. Leeds Sea Rangers, who had 
sent comforts to tlie cfewof if MS 
'Hardy, arc very pro ltd.of some. cap' 
Wibbojis sent to them by the captain 
■■iii return. 

Cornish Guides have raised 1 3; 
for the Finland Relief Fund. 

By the collection and sale, of 
waste-paper Jixmouth Guides 
have made fjo, with which wool 
for comforts for troops has been 
bought. * • ' • .•" 

The Gilt Cross for, Gallantry has 
been awarded to Stanley Reynolds 
of Stroud, Gohbee Long of Malaya, 
Michael Warrington of Swansea, 
and Wolf Cub llernard Smith of 
Matlock, all for saving life from 
■drowning. 

Tolmer’s Park, a new 50-acre 
camp site for North London Scouts 
at Culfley, Hertfordshire, is to be 
opened by Lord Wigrarn on May 11. 

THINGS SEEN 

An ice-cream man sitting by 
liis harrow reading The Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire. 

Two robins building their nest 
011 the dashboard of a car near 
Llandudno. 

A man ploughing a four-acre 
field with a blackbird sitting 
solemnly on In's tractor. ’. , ■ 


How Do the Nations Stand? 


'T'iie seizure of Scandinavia by 
Hitler’s Barbarous Army lias 
greatly intensified the .concern of 
all countries regarding their future 
relations with the fighting nations. 

Their emotions have been roused 
to a very high pitch as the war, with 
all its terrible possibilities, comes 
closer to their doorsteps. Bet us * 
briefly summarise the attitude the 
chief nations appear to have assumed 
after eight months of war tension : 

Italy. Still (ilays a waiting 
game, seeking more influence in 
tlie Mediterranean as conditions of 
hersupport. The Pope and the royal 
family undoubtedly do not desire to 
support the Nazis, and the Italian 
people arc largely with the Allies. 

Russia. Has not seized- the 
opportunity of putting in a timely 
blow for Germany in tlie north of 
Norway, and lias thus ■ indicated ‘ 
'that her alliance was entirely to 
serve her own ends. 

Rumania. Anxious to maintain 
her independence, but adhering to 
the Balkan Entente. 

Yugo-Slavia. Ready to resist an 
invader, whether from tlie north 
■ of the south,. Yugo-Slavia is enjoy¬ 
ing exceptional prosperity and seeks 
true neutrality. . Has recognised 
Russia after over 20 years of disdain. 


Hungary. Wants to keep out 
of war, but is bitterly opposed to 
the Allied determination to restore 
Czcclio-Slovakia. 

Sweden. Preparing to resist in¬ 
vasion,.which she increasingly fears.- 

Bulgaria. Has not shown that 
desire to make trouble in the Balkans 
that Germany expected. She hopes 
to develop more trade by remaining 
neutral, and will not raise her 
quarrels with Rumania now. 

Turkey. Faithful to its word, 
sound and true lo the Allies, 

Greece. Realises that her future 
as a maritime nation is linked with 
the Allies, while she holds fast to 
her friendship with Turkey. 

Belgium. Resolutely determined 
to maintain neutrality and to defend 
her independence at all costs. 

Holland. Wafting and wondering, 
but will fight any invader at all 
hazards. 

Switzerland. Closely guarding her 
frontiers, calm and unafraid. 

America. Is getting more angry 
at the brutal methods of Germany, 
the Middle West being concerned 
because so many of the European 
nations outraged and endangered 
have peopled this area. 


The Birds and Our Food Supply 


17 very one of us can help the nation 
*-* now, and an excellent letter 
reaches us from tlie Royal Society 
for the Protection of Birds, which 
points out how every Evacuee can 
be useful. 

A knowledge of birds and trees, 
the letter points out, is more than 
ever valuable this year. It is of 
first importance that boys and girls 
should have accurate knowledge of 
birds and trees and not be ready to 
believe every silly story repeated to 
them or everything that appears iii 
newspapers. 

. When birds .arc- hatching and 
feeding their young it is la: critical 


I would draw the attention oi 
your readers to what is about to - 
happen in every part of the country 
in the next three months. 

During that period the nests of 
wild birds will be destroyed, their 
eggs stolen, and even their nestlings 
slaughtered. The savagery of this 
in many places is unthinkable. 

Mankind in general, and tlie • 
agriculturist, the fruit-grower, and 
the forester in particular, greatly 
benefit from the activities of wild 
bird life in the destruction" of 
noxious insects, as well as the 
destruction of'weed seeds.- -The 
universal • pleasure ■ and ' intercut ‘ 


.time .for them. . The young of ' which wild birds give to the whole 



through on. our food-crops:' ' '' ' fore, To treat them withIcOniklera-; 

. We cannot afford..to feed.millions- tioh and.kindliness. . , - ' .L V > 
of Iqyyazffhd wfcvils with our food- - ' Yet it"'iajat^this .ti’n\e',;'whcit tiio.' 
crops. . ; ' bird is rearing its’ family, that this;.; 

Wc must therefore protect our savage treatment is 111c,ted out-to it. . 
army of insect-eating birds, and This brutality is shown not only, 
every care should be taken not to towards our resident birds'; but even j 
disturb sitting birds and fledglings,, to those which have flown hundreds" 1 
not to-bend-or' break branches or ' or thousands of miles over land aijU"' 
twigs which shelter the nest ; not 'sea, facing, enorihoVis dangers, 'iff 
to-trample down grass and other ' - 

■plants in such a-way .as to guide 
egg/stcalers to tlie bird-nursery. — 

We have received a letter on the 
same subject from tlie Scottish 
Society for Protecting Wild Bird's, 
and we. take theso words'from it: 


order that they may confer on our' 
country the privilege "of. nesting pi ■ 
our midst: •’ ffffe' f"' 

My.society would make an urgent ' 
appeal to (ill 'intercsjjjd' iri'the' earc .1 
of the yciufig'"t6.'.'iria'kd;'!a‘ "further ' 
effort this ycat_to”cliiniiiisslYj'tHis : .eI;■ ^ 

Last Refuge of an Ancient Family 


■Mew Zealand has put the Tuatera 
* ' lizard on her eightpenny stamp iii 
recognition of its importance among 
the Dominion’s notabilities ; and 
Dr Miles Conrad lias just returned 
from an 8000-milc expedition to 
photograph it iii its home. * *• 
This is in tlie group of islands 
known as the Court'of Alderman, 
which is the last refuge of this small 
reptile whose fossil ancestors were 
living 60 million years ago. It has 
died out or been driven out from 
everywhere else, ljut one of Dr 
Conrad’s photographs shows it 


at the mouth of ,its burrow,! wher 
it has taken up -housekeeping wit 
the New Zealand mutton bird 
another, creature threaten^' tvit: 
disappearance. 

.The two have separate-hestsio: 
cither, side of the opening to. til 
burrow, but their relations are c 
the friendliest, The- tuatera j 
the most ancient living fossil. 1 
was alive before tlie Ago of Reptile: 
and saw the dinosaurs, disappear 
while it lived on into the "Age t 
Mammals and witnessed the begin 
njng of the Race of Man. ' 


The River Danube News Dictionary 


In order to prevent confusion' 
of authority on the River Danube, 
the International Commission, in 
which Rumania is now the pre¬ 
dominating State, has decided that 
the policing of the river shall be 
performed' only by the countries 
through which it flows, and that 
their police boats shall not sail 
beyond their respective national 
boundaries. 

Thisdccision followed 011 a rumour 
that .Germany was proposing to 
police the whole Danube with her 
gunboats. 


Curacao. A Dutch colony in the 
West Indies, named after the biggest 
of its six islands, now. busy refining 
Venezuelan petroleum. . 

Espionage. A -French word 
adopted because it expresses more 
than our 'word spying, implying an 
organised system. 

Quislings. Local traitors, 
named after the Norwegian:traitor 
who betrayed- his country to. the 
Germans ; especially those , who 1 
quietly prepare the way for Ger¬ 
many in her neighbouring countries. 
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A LIFT FOR 
NIAGARA 

, Niagara Falls, going back¬ 
wards towards Lake Erie by 
three tect a year for the last go 
years, will have an uplift this 
year. 

There is not so much, water 
flowing over them as formerly, 
partly owing to a diminished 
rainfall over the Great Lakes 
and partly because of water 
taken from above the Falls by 
canals, lake, and the river. 

The electric power companies 
also withdraw water; but it is 
one of them which is giving hack 
'this year some of the height 
of the Canadian Falls. A sub¬ 
merged dam or weir has, after 
great difficulties, been thrown 
out into the river like a curved 
arm 930 feet long. It raises the 
water-level over the Falls by 
several feet, and enables still 
more horse-power to be obtained 
to add to the 1,500,000 h-p 
already won. 

INDIGNATION OF SMITH 
MINOR 

We understand that our young 
friend Smith Minor is indignant 
because some fellow in America lias 
invented a machine that threatens 
to do away with stamps. You put 
your money in at one end and your 
letter at the other, and behold ! the 
machine swallows them up, stamps 
the letter (but not with a collectable 
stamp), and posts it 1 So Smith- 
Minor and other, stamp collectors 
are annoyed at this attack on their 
favourite hobby. 

LET US PLAY 

It is good that many school 
authorities arc not forgetting 
the need to provide playgrounds 
for children in the coming 
summer evenings. In London, 
for example, thirty game centres 
have been already opened, with 
cricket sets for the boys, net- 
balls and skipping ropes for the 
girls, arid small gear for the 
very young. 

Children will not he regi¬ 
mented, but allowed tp choose 
their own games with the aid 
of trained game-leaders. 

NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

Prepare the trenches for- the 
early crop of celery ; abundance of 
manure" should ife dug into the 
bottom of the' trendies, and all 
suckers from the plants should be 
removed. 

Hoe and thin out parsnips to 
eight inches or one foot apart. Ifoe 
between the rows of potatoes, and 
earth’tip such as are above,ground. 
Tlie shoots of asparagus should be 
regularly cut as they become fit. 

Sow perpetual stocks for autumn 
flowering. Annuals may also be 
sown to procure a succession to 
those sown early last month. 

Australia’s G 

j\/T0ST of the old folk living in 
Western Australia can recall 
the early days of settlement in that 
young State. Separated by great 
distances, with no roads, families 
lived simple but delightful lives in 
their isolated homes. 

In tlios extreme south-west lived' 
the Bussell family, after whom the 
town of Busselton has been named. 
Grace was in her teens, as much at 
home on horseback as in housework. 

One December day in 1876.she 
and her mother were busy with 
Christmas preparations. It was 
rough weather and the wind howled 
round the house, bringing to them 
the roar of the breakers as they 
scattered their waters on the rocky 
shore. Suddenly a stockman came 
rushing in, crying, " There’s a 


The Ploughman of Kerikeri 


Tr is 120 years this week since the 
1 first plough was used in New 
Zealand. 

Ploughing and colony-making go 
hand in hand. It is all very well to 
hoist the dag and proclaim a new 
land part of the Empire, but the new 
settlers must plough up the vjrgin 
soil if they are to grow food. So 
New Zealanders are not forgetting 
to pay a tribute to their first plough¬ 
man at the Dominion Centenary 
now being celebrated. 

It happened ' that one of the 
Church Missionary Society's workers 
became I^ew Zealand’s first plough¬ 
man. He was Mr I. C. Butler, and 
lie recorded this fact in a letter 
still preserved at the old mission 


station at Kerikeri, in the Bay of 
Islands district: 

On the morning of Wednesday, 
May 3, 1S20, the agricultural plough 
ivas for the first time put into the 
land of New Zealand, and I felt 
much pleasure in holding it behind 
-a team of six bullocks. I trust that 
this auspicious day will be remem¬ 
bered with gratitude, and its anni¬ 
versary kept by ages yet unborn. 
Every heart seemed to rejoice on the 
occasion. I hope ploughland will con¬ 
tinue to increase, and in a short 
time produce an abundant harvest. 

Mr Butler and his plough are not 
forgotten. The plough is now in the 
museum at Auckland. And well it 
might be, for the prosperity of 


Auckland City, with its quarter of a 
million-inhabitants, has been built 
up through the export of butter, 
cheese, frozen meat, and wool 
produced on the grasslands north 
and south of the city-. This plough 
was the forerunner of thousands of 
ploughs which have transformed a 
wilderness into the finest pasture 
in the world. The produce of the 
ploughed soil still increases. 

Had Mr Butler been able to look 
into the future and-seo New Zealand 
farms as they are today he would 
have felt even more pleasure as he 
held the handles of his plough and 
followed his six bullocks, ploughing 
a lonely furrow in the mission field 
at Kerikeri on a May day in 1820. 


Lakeland daffodils flutiering and dancing in the breeze 


THE FLYING MAN’S BOTTLE 
OF OXYGEN 

It is often mentioned in descrip¬ 
tions of It AF flights that the crows 
plug in to their oxygen supplies. 

When flying above 15,000 feet for 
a considerable time it is necessary 
to adopt this aid to breathing. For 
each member of the crew a .metal 
cylinder is carried in a rack inside 
the plane. Familiarly called bottles, 
each cylinder contains compressed 
oxygen which would normally oc¬ 
cupy a space of about 36 cubic feet. 

Several factors influence the rate 
of consumption of the oxygen 
supply—duration of the flight at 
high altitude and the precise 
altitude flown, as well as the 
individual physical needs of the’ 
men; lint an oxygen bottle lasts 
about two hours at 25,000 to 30,000 
feet, and twenty minutes-longer 
between 20,006 arid 25,000 feet. 

race Darling 

steamer aground out there ! ” and 
Grace ran to her horse, galloped 
to tlie shore, and found a small 
steamer lying helpless in . the 
pounding waves. 

She took her horse into the water, 
battling through the thundering 
surf with its strong undertow until 
she reached the ship. Sam Isaacs, 
the stockman, followed her lead. 
The journey back to shore was not 
so easy, for Grace carried with her 
q precious human burden, and soon 
the stockman arrived with another. 
So they,went on.until every one of 
- the fifty! people on board the wreck 
was brought to land. 

The portrait of, Grace Bussell 
haifris ill a "gallery of pioneers of tlie 
great Western T’rovincc, and she is 
.called Australia's Grace Darling. 


GREAT FALL IN 
POSTAL BUSINESS 

The war is having a serious 
effect on the business 'of the 
post office. In February last 
year the average amount of 
money taken at post offices was 
£148,884 a clay; last February 
the takings were only £132,964, 
a fall of £15,920 a clay ! These 
figures are purely for postal 
business; savings banks and 
money orders, telegraph, and 
telephone business, are excluded. 

THE CAT AND THE SNAKE 

An unusual s.tory of a cat’s 
cleverness has been told by a farmer 
at Yetholme, New South Wales. 

The cat was seen to'chase a snake 
into some bushes and then to crouch 
and wait for it to come out again. 
After a while, when Mr Snake did 
not reappear. Pussy ran over to the 
farmhouse, picked up one of her 
four kittens, and placed it near the 
bushes where the snake was hiding. 

Then Pussy hid. In a few 
minutes out popped tlie snake and 
made a bee-line for the kitten. That 
was just what the cunning cat was 
expecting. She pounced on the 
villain and after a fierce fight killed 
it. Then she turned her attention 
to her mewing offspring, consoled it 
for the loss of one of its nine lives 
so early in life, and. carried it 
tenderly back to its basket. 

THE ROAD WAR 

, In March 496 deaths occurred 
on our roads, compared with 
457 in 1939. A smaller use’of 
cars, yet more deaths 1 The 
reason is only too plain, for of 
the 496 deaths as many as 235 
occurred in. darkness, 


BUYING HALF OF NEW 
ZEALAND 

It is just 100 years since two men 
.bought half New Zealand for £100, 

This startling piece of news came 
to light in Sydney not long ago with 
the discovery among forgotten 
papers in a lawyer's strongroom of a 
faded parchment document. It was 
a deed recording the purchase by 
Mr William C. Wentworth, explorer, 
” father of responsible government 
in Australia,” and Mr John Jones, 
a Sydney merchant, from Maori 
chieftains in 1840. 

'In addition to this sum the buyers 
were to pay annuities to Maori chiefs. 
A few months later tlie Treaty of 
Waitangi wassigned between Maoris 
and British officials, and the British 
Government obtained control over 
all New Zealand, so" that the 
Wentworth i Joints purchase ivas 
never actually carried out. 


EYES IN THE 
DARK 

At the Washington Zoo the 
director, Dr Ernest Walker, has 
dissipated the legend that the 
eyes of animals shine in the dark. 
They shine only in the light— 
that is to say that they appear to 
shine when light falls on them. 
In this way the cat’s green eyes 
arc like bicycle reflectors, and 
have no light of their own. Nor 
can a cat see in the dark ; it 
listens instead, and docs so very 
well. Of the other animals tested 
by Dr Walker the alligators and 
crocodiles gave the impression 
of eyes brilliantly glowing with 
a pink light on a dull surface like 
a bed of smouldering coal "; and 
the rats had eyes like an illum¬ 
inated piece of amber. 1 The 
monkey’s eyes do not reflect 
light at all, and only, the rarest 
human eyes have any reflecting 
power,. 

THE BABE INTHE WOOD 

One of the most incredible stories 
we have heard for a long time comes 
from little Latvia, where a young 
• man of three wandered away from 
his home in tlie country near Riga 
not long ago and got lost. 

Everyone in the district joined in 
the search) but it was not until two 
anxious days had passed that be 
was found by some hunters. ' 

The men were going through a 
wood when they saw a group of 
roedeer in flight, alarmed by the 
noise of human-footsteps. Walking 
over to where the animals had been., 
the men found the little lad safe 
’ and sound, 'lie told Iris rescuers that ■ 
' the-(leer fad warmed him all the time P 

CLEAN YOUR OWN BOOTS. 

A chrious - rhisimdcrstanding 
of. the social structure 6f our 
country is shown by a writer 
who speaks of teaching children,’ 
to polish their o\vn boots. . -Wc! 
venture, to assure this' reformeri 
that the great bulk of our : 
children have not servants to 
wait upon them and that they 
polish their own boots as a 
matter of.course. - 

Most of our British homes 
are inhabited by people who 
necessarily wait on themselves, 
and there are those who prophesy 
with confidence that the number 
of such homes will increase. 

A BUCKET OF POTATOES 

Mr George Clarke, caretaker of 
the King Ethclbert Central School, 
Westgate, is growing more food in a 
novel way. Finding that some odd 
seed potatoes had begun to sprout, 
lie planted them in old buckets 
filled with soil/'and during ' the 
severe cold lie carried his bucket- 
garden into the boiler-room, to 
avoid the frost. The potatoes have 
progressed so well that, Mr.Clarke 
expects to have new potatoes for 
dinner before Whitsun. 


The Exile’s Dream of Home 


the shores of the Firth of Forth 
lives a sheepdog exiled from 
his native Hills, spending his old 
age with Iris mistress on the lower 
levels of Fife, Ho is getting blind, 
but this dog lias still one definite 
aim in life. 

This is to round up and bring to 
the fold the white-capped, tumbling 
waves rolling in on the. sands and 
among the rocks, for they vividly 
recall the familiar sight of flocks on 
distant pastures and remind him 
of his old vocation. 

One lias only to Stand and watch 
the turn of the white surf; with the 
grey-green waters • of tlie Firth of 
Forth behind it, to understand the 
old dog’s illusion. 

His mistress may stand whistling 
and calling ; lie turns a deaf car, 


and when at last she descends to 
the shore to take him home be 
goes off at his best trial speed to the 
opposite end of the bay, there to 
round up flic recalcitrant waves of 
the flock before returning. 

All who have watched through 
field-glasses the white sweep of a 
flock of sheep rolling across the 
downs with' their indefatigable 
pursuer behind them will realise 
■ the pathos of this perpetual chase 
by the tireless animal. 

No matter how cold the water, 
regardless of the rheumatic pains 
with which he is afilicted, this old 
sheepdog, true to his calling, 
plunges in after the white slieep 
of the sea, seeking to bring the 
wanderers to the fold. It is . the 
exiled sheepdog's dream of home. 
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The Editor’s Table 


John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters, of the ancient River 


Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world 

M »!* i 

FROM MY WINDOW 


TWILIGHT 

VY/i! arc quite sure that Dr 
” Goebbels thinks tlio Ger¬ 
mans arc very clever in naming 
their lines of defence after the 
gods in Wagner’s classics—the 
Wotan Line, the Bntnhikle 
Front, the Siegfried Line, and 
so on. 

But has it occurred to Dr 
Goebbels that Wagner’s master¬ 
piece ends with The Twilight of 
the Gods ? 

©' 

Trees Are Better 
Than Marble 

Tt will be good news to the 
1 . Men of the Trees,"and t'o all 
of us,"that the idea of planting 
trees as memorials is spreading 
-in the United States. Trees 
are better than marble. They 
are living monuments of great 
power and beauty. 

. Encouraged by the success 
of the Joyce Kilmer Memorial 
Forest in Pisgah National Forest, 
the Daughters of the Con¬ 
federacy are to plant a tree for 
each of the 125,000 soldiers of 
North Carolina who served in 
the Civil War, red spruce and 
balsam being the.chosen varieties. 
In the same forest the Daughters 
of the American Revolution are 
to plant 60,000 trees. 

We beg all friends of the C N 
to encourage the idea by all 
the means in' their power." 
Nothing can equal a tree as a 
memorial, for it grows while it 
is keeping memory green and is 
a thing of lasting beauty and a 
joy to all. 

. ®. 

THE. BIBLE ON THE NEWS 

Hitler 

Is .this the man that made the 
1 earth to tremble, that did. 
shake kingdoms, that made the 
earth as a wilderness and de¬ 
stroyed the cities thereof? . 

Isaiah 14 

300 Tons of Paper 

Tt ..is encouraging to sec that 
Lord Woolton, the Minister 
for Food, has saved 300 tons of 
paper by not issuing 15 million 
copies of a little book to house¬ 
wives. 

Such vast issues ' of official 
booklets are, in our "opinion, of 
far less value than publicity 
through; , ordinary ,, newspaper 
channels,, and it is, a good sign 
that this' official waste of paper ' 
is being avoided; ' , 1 1 . 


FROM ITALY 

The censor lias passed a little post¬ 
card from Italy in which one of our 
readers Says: 

T am Italian. My grandfather 
A was an exile in England, a 
friend of Mazzini, and there 
met nty English grandmother. 

I see the C N through a friend. 
There is- much I cannot say to 
you, much you may well guess, 
but I must just tell you how I 
love the C N, how much good it 
does me in these dark days 
with its constant uplifting of a 
light in the darkness. 1 send 
"you all my love and faith.-; the 
holy cause shall win.* God bless 
you. 

rc, 

FA THER WA SN’T . 
WORKING 

A gentleman living in Geneva 
‘ says he was at work in 
his study one morning when 
his little son, aged six, tried 
to come in and show him a 
toy. The mother in the next 
room said : " No, don’t go in ; 
you will disturb Daddy ; - he is 
hard at work.” 

However, the child went in, 
and came out again almost at 
once, and said triumphantly, 

“ It was ' all right; Daddy 
wasn’t" at work—he was only 
reading.” 

We. wonder how many of the 
people, in the library of the 
British Museum are only reading. 
In a child’s mind to work is to 
produce something which can bo 
handled, and above all tasted. 

Those who arc older know that 
the times. of most intense con-,, 
centration may be when wc are. 
simply looking Out of a window 
or pacing to and fro up and 
down the room ; when the child 
would say, “ Daddy isn’t work¬ 
ing ; he'is only walking about.” 

v ' ' ,Cp| 

STORY 

TVo children were- quarrelling 
.'... in the street?ih Berlin. 
Thejr' were saying:" 

' You did. , 

I didn't. . ... A Y-’■ 

- You are telling lies. 

I’m not. It's you who.tell lies. 

They were on the point of a 
fight when a gentleman passing 
by intervened, saying : 

" You mustn’t quarrel like 
this. You must never interfere 
with the rights of anybody else. ‘ 
.Above all you must never, never 
tell a he.”. - ; ‘ 

■ : The gentleman ivcis Dr Goebbels: 


Under the Editor's Table 


Peter Puck 
Wants To Know 



If scale makers 
ever lose weight 


gbMK b’oyj aim at an {im¬ 
portant position. But; 
.only .strike ;in attitude. ■ 

(JlKLS in uniform have 
yi grievance. Do they. 
want uniform pay ? 

CD 

Jndian soldiers Jo -apt 
want steel helmets. 
Are a Craid liumorists niay 
take" them off. 

13 

LADY says reading the 
newspaper sends her 
to sleep. She gels the rest 
of the news. 

Q 

W“ have to go easily 
' with rationed foods. 
The food goes more easily. 


J A', wartime . new names 
■-■come- out of the blue, j 
But suppose wc are ill , 
the pink ? •- 

!•! 

You must wait for the 
light weather to 
paint your.house.' Even 
then it won't do it. 

0 . . 

(fOLD dishes for break¬ 
fast are worth... re - 
membering,, declares a 
cookery expert. ’ On chilly 
mornings you canre¬ 
member not to have them. 
0 

gCflOOLGIKLS used to 
bo called bread-and- 
butter misses. Now they 
take the cake. 


I Am a Part qf All 
That I Have Met 

T Tlysshs said so, and Ulysses 
^ knew.- It is true ; wc arc 
a part of all that wc have met.. 
The great stream of life 
pours into us through the gate¬ 
ways of our senses, and it is a 
solemn thing to rcilcct that 
these gateways are ours to 
control. We arc the sentinels 
who say what shall pass. 

1 Vital arc \wc allowing to ftass 
into our minds ? 

Think of the state of the 
world in which wc find our¬ 
selves. There is plenty of good¬ 
ness in it yet, but it docs not 
advertise itself from the house¬ 
tops ; it does not cry out in the 
papers or on the films. . If a 
man kills a woman it is in 
the papers; if lie works from 
morning till night to make her 
happy papers take no notice of 
it. It is not a true view of 
life that the newspapers give. 

And then we go to the kincma 
and see the most idiotic 
things that human minds have 
ever thought out. Those who 
love tlicir children may, well 
guard them from such poison. 

What we need is to do our 
utmost to cultivate a true view 
of the world. The story of 
today is a strange and won¬ 
drous tale of sad things, and 
bad things, good things and 
glad things, and always it is 
. the sad things that arc Haunted 
before the world. Yet they arc 
not the things that grow into 
the* future. It is the good 
things that live 011. 'The evil 
that men do does not live for 
ever ; it perishes. It is terrible 
to cram it into the mind. 

Have you ever wondered 
what would happen if everyone, 
in the. world .would think arid 
read and do nothing but'good 
arid cheerful things for one 
day ? If every one of us would 
put away pettiness arid gloomi¬ 
ness and selfishness and liato 
fulness; and would broadcast 
cheerfulness all day long, you 
would not know the world the 
morning after, so happy it 
would be. 

.. You and I can begin the 
great transformation. We can 
walk in the way of cheerful¬ 
ness. We can bring the good 
tilings of the world before men. 
Something., is j always .creeping 
into our minds; wc can sec 
that it is something good. 

The world is not lost; it is 
on the side of the angels. We 
must keep it there, as our men 
arc dying to do. 

© 

A Word from Tennyson 

The truest lover of his land 
is not 

The lap-room patriot of the 
pipe and pot. 

© 7 

JUST AN IDEA 
It is a good thing to remember 
sometimes that it is more important 
to know how to acknowledge a fault 
than to know how not to commit one, 


The Children 


Nine Points Why the Swalloi 


For All 


The Society of Friends have certain 
reminders concerning the conduct of 
life which are read aloud at suitable 
intervals; they are known as Queries. 

There has nosv come to hand from 
New England in America a special set 
of queries for boys and girls, and as 
they seem inspiring for all of us we 
give them here, 

1. Do you think of, God often 
during the day, and try to under- . 
stand what His spirit says to you ? 

2. Do you try to act as Christ 
showed the way, so that there is no 
cause for quarrelling with other 
children ? Do you forgive those who 
injure you by word or act ? Are you 
careful to speak well of others ? 
When your friends quarrel do you try 
to help them to feel friendly again ? 

3. Do you try to be honest and 
truthful in what you say or do ? 
Do you stand firmly against acts 
that arc sneaky and underhanded ?, 
Do you realise that we get the 
greatest enjoyment from the things 
for which wc work, and that trying 
to get something for nothing seldom 
brings lasting happiness ? 

4. Arc you encouraging fair and 
honest games ? Are you reading 
worth-while books and getting to 
know good music ? When you go 
to entertainments, do you try to 
choose the good and avoid the bad ? 

. 5. Knowing that God gave you 
your-body, for your spirit to dwell 
in, do you m;ikc the effort to keep 
yoiir bodies and your minds strong . 
and healthy by using moderation in 
all that you do and avoiding those' 
things you know to be harmful ?'' 

6. Do you try to realise what it 
would'be like to live as others do 
who are less comfortably cared for 
than you arc, and do you try to 
make tlicir lives happier ? 

7. Do you go to your place of 
worship as regularly as you can, and 
do you make an effort to prepare 
your mind for helpful thoughts 
during the worship ? While there 
do you try to find out what God 
wants you to be and do ? 

■ 8. Do you try to feel and show 
friendliness toward people of other 
races and nations, who, like our¬ 
selves, arc children of God ? 

0 - Do you work hard to be cheer¬ 
ful, unselfish, and cooperative in 
your homo, school, and playground, 
so that, every day you can put into 
practice some of the lessons that 
Christ taught ? 

Hidden Mountain 

A mountain no one has scon has 
been found. It is over 10,000 feet 
high, but its top is under the Pacific. 
Rising steeply frojn the ocean bed,, 
this .submerged peak, 275 miles 
north-west of San Francisco and 
130 west of Cape Mendocino, has 
been located by the head of the 
Coast Survey of the United States 
Department of Commerce. 


TTee swallows are here. The house 
martins and sand martins, 
following close after, are imitating 
them in re-conditioning their sum¬ 
mer houses in England. Cold 
springs seldom delay them for long, 
because these immigrants do not 
come for warmth but for the long 
days of our summer. When the 
llests are lined, the eggs laid and 
hatched, the day is never too 
long for the hard-worked parents. 

Some recent observations of the 
house martins revealed that 200 
visits were paid to the nest by thou 
parents between 4 a m and 8 p mu 
in order to feed the offsprings: 


In' Anxiou 



In Sweden’s Capital—.Ste¬ 
in >1923, one of the best 



At school in a tent 


These are uneasy days for Sw 
her neutrality while hemi 


A Little Frenchn 


VV/iiEN Marie Bimont arrived homo 
” from the factory that evening, 
as.upjal, she found a.letter from her 
son‘ Dede, who had been evacuated 
from Paris, 

" Mother,” he wrote, ” we got. to 
Clermont all right. I have nothing 
special to say except that we are 
crowded, that the weather is beauti¬ 
ful, and that we sleep in the hay. 
It smells good, but it tickles.’-’ 

Mario Bimout was furious. Little 
did she care about the difficulties 
the French Government had to 
face. As she read the letter her 
eyes turned towards Dcdfi’s little 
bed, a shabby enough little bed 
with a thin mattress'; .but tho 
thought that her son had had to 
leave these fine sleeping quarters 
for hay shocked her principles. She 
grabbed a pen and wrote : 

“ My dear, all this is very well, 
but you are not a calf to sleep in 
the hay. You are a bright boy. 
Hurry up and make them give you 
a bed.” 


. After a long ,\Veek another letter 
came front Ddde, saying : 

“ Mother, don’t worry about the 
hay. By now we sleep in tents lent 
to us -by the Scouts. They are 
pitched right in the open. It is 
wonderful. We can touch the roof 
by stretching our hands, and at. 
night we hear the owls.” I- 

Marie Bimont rushed with the 11 
letter to a friend who knew some-'-’ 
thing of the tent system, and shea 
was now ovcrconft with indignation;’ 

“You stupid boy,” she wrote!" 
" have I worn my lingers to the 
bone for you that you should sleep - 
out of doors ? It is all right for the” 
rich, as they can afford nursing- 
homes afterwards ; but you will 
have to earn a living some day, 
so take care of yourself. Go to the 
headmaster and manage to get a 
bed. It is bad enough for me to 
miss you without having to think of 
you among owls and frogs.” 

Relieved by this epistle, the 
effect of which she could not doubt. 
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is'’Newspaper 


ws Come and Go 

Some other immigrants catch as 
many as 3000 insects a day, and 
generally each parent must catch 
and bring home three to- five 
times as many insects as it needs 
for its own food. It could not do 
i f ,>in a 12-hour day, such as the 
swallows enjoy at the Equator, 
01 ia 13-hour day in June in the 
Sudan, Arabia, or India. It must 
have the 15 or 16 hours of England 
os the 19 hours of countries farther 
north. Only when the family is 
p' ovided for do the birds abandon 
■J tlcilong working hours and return 
Jtc their haunts in the countries of 
i si orterswarmer days. 


s Sweden 



in'Swedish Lapland. 


edemibs she strives to maintain 
rietf>ain by nations at war 

nan Goes to 

Marie went about her usual work 
with a free mind. More news came 
another week later. 

“ Mother,” wrote Dede, " don’t 
bother about the tents ; we have 
le.jTthem on account of the rain. 
Now we sleep in hammocks strung 
up jn a shed. Hammocks arc most 
interesting things. They hang from 
two nails, and the minute you move 
they swing.” 

. (Marie Bimont seized her pen in a 
rage. "Child of nothing,” she 
wrote, " do you understand what 
I lorn telling you, or not? You 
be /an to sleep like a calf, then 
like a sheep, and now you sleep 
like a chicken. I am warning you 
for the last time : make them give 
yoioa bed or I jump on to the train 
arid (bring you home." 

(Then the postman brought a 
fourth letter from DA 16 . 

: “ This time, Mother,” he wrote, 
" you arc going to be pleased. 
This' is what happened. One 
. morning the master said we were 


500 People 
Want Flowers 

Spring is here and flowers blossom 
again in garden and hedgerow. 

What of that little army of the 
patient and faithful who have 
agreed to pick and send these mes¬ 
sengers of hope to' brighten gloomy 
places in our towns ? 

Hike tiie rest of us, the League 
of Flower Givers have a host of new 
duties due to the war, but over 400 
of them agree to carry on sending 
flowers. This is good news, but as 
the secretary has already received 
over 500 requests for flowers more 
recruits would be welcomed. 

On tiie list of flower-hungry places 
are the names of reopened schools 
in congested districts, the welfare 
centres of Siiorcditch, and tiie 
names of lonely, crippled, and old 
people served by many district 
nurses. Any CN reader who would 
like to " adopt ” such a place or 
person, agreeing to send flowers at 
regular intervals through tiie com¬ 
ing season, should write to tiie 
Secretary, Mrs Turvill, Tiie Plea- 
sauncc, Woldingham, Surrey. 

Those with vegetables coining 
along in allotment or garden would 
do well to note this address also, 
for if their crops reacli their expec¬ 
tations the day will come when they 
will want a good home for their 
surplus. The League will do its 
best to help them and to prevent 
waste by providing addresses where 
gifts of vegetables will be welcome. 

An interesting point about this 
organisation is that it is all run by 
goodwill. There are no dues o’r 
membership 1 fees. The members 
wrap up their own parcels and buy 
their own stamps, and that is the 
end <jf it. The secretary’s expenses 
are privately financed. 

The Highest Stone 
in Germany 

It is 50 years this week since the 
highest stone of the tallest spire in 
the world Was placed in position. 
It is tiie top. stone on the spire of 
Him Cathedral in Germany. On 
what a scene it is looking down in 
its jubilee year f Then a year of 
gaiety and prosperity ; now a scene 
of melancholy ruin. 

On May '3, 1890, the people of 
tiie proud old fortress-city of. Ulrii 
rejoiced because a task begun 500 
years before was finished when tiie 
.masons added to tiie cathedral 
spire the last stone of all. Begun 
in the 14th century, the building of 
Ulm Cathedral went on at intervals 
till the 16th century. The great 
church, now capable of holding 
.30,000 people, remained incomplete 
till work was begun again in 1844, 
the restoration and completion being 
vigorously earned on till the day 
when the tallest church spire ever 
built by man was finished. The spire 
is 528 feet high, beating the twin 
spircsof Cologne Cathedral by 21 feet. 

Bed 

going to be.transferred to private 
homes. Each house-owner came to 
choose’one of'us, arid a beautiful 
lady in mourning pointed to-me,’ 
saying, Oh, I want this one ; he 
reminds me of my poor little Paul 
so much I Then the lady took me to 
her house, just like a city hall with 
a beautiful park all around for me 
alone. My bed is made of shiny 
wood ; the blankets are in pale blue, 
and the sheets have laces. Every 
once in a while the lady says to me, 
Are you happy here, darling ? and 
I answer, Oh, yes ! Every morning 
a bowl of chocolate with bread and 
butter is served to me, and at night 
tiie beautiful lady comes and kisses 
me in bed, calling me her little one, 
I am to stay with her for the dura¬ 
tion of the war. Do write me that 
you are pleased, Mother.” 

Marie Bimont read the letter 
a second time, glanced at the 
little iron bed, and then, gripping 
the beautifully scented notepaper, 
she began to cry. 
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Truth crushed to earth, 
will rise again ; 1 
The eternal years of God 
are hers. 

William Cullen Bryant 

Death or Freedom 

0 M to tiie field, our doom is 
sealed. 

To conquer or be slaves : 

This sun shall see pur nation free, 
Or set upon our graves. 

Farewell, oh farewell, my love ! 
May Heaven thy guardian he, 

And send bright angels from above 
To bring thee bach to me. 

On to the field, the battlefield, 
Where Freedom’s standard 
waves, 

This sun sljall sec our tyrant yield, 
Or shine upon our graves. 

Thomas Moore 

Pity This Poor Man 

'T’he cynic is one who never secs a 
A good quality in a man and 
never fails to see a bad one. lie is 
the human owl, vigilant in darkness, 
and blind to light, mousing for 
vermin and never seeing noble game. 

Henry Ward Beecher 

God Bless These Poor Folk 

0 od bless these poor folk that 
■ are strivin’ 

By means that are honest and true 
For sunimat to keep ’em alive in 
This world that we’re scrambling 
through. 

Owd Time lie’s a troublesome 
codger, 

.Keeps nudgin’ 11s on to decay, ■ 
And whispers, “ Thou’rt nobbut - 
a lodger; •• • .' 

Get ready for going ayvay.” 

Edwin Waugh 

Keep Your World Holy 

T T becomes move and moi'C apparent 
1 that health, harmony, and hap¬ 
piness depend primarily upon 
thought habits. 

1 The predisposing cause of sickness 
is sin, and sin is thought in action. 
True harmony arises from right 
adjustment of thought. Happiness 
is the product of habitual right 
thinking. Yon carry with you 
wherever you go your own thought , 
world, wherein you determine day’ 
by.day .your degrce of health, har¬ 
mony, and happiness. . Whatever 
your present condition or environ¬ 
ment may be, yon' can perform a 
seeming miracle by changing your 
thought.. ‘ • 

Your thought world is a sacred 
place arid your exclusive possession. 
Nothing can invade it without your 
consent. Keep your mental king¬ 
dom holy and you will be whole. 

Grenville Kleiser 

A Prayer For This Night 

0 oi>, that madcst earth and 
. heaven,. . ’,' 

Darkness and light; 

Who the day for toil hast given, 

. For rest the night : 

May Thine angel-guards defend 
11s ; . 

Slumbers sweet Thy mercy, send 
us; ... 

Holy dreams and hopes attend us; 
This livelong night. 

Guard 11s waking, guard us 
sleeping; 

And when we die 

May we in Thy mighty keeping 

All peaceful lie. ■ 

When the last dread trump shall 
wake us, * 

Do not Thou, O Lord, forsake us, 
•But to reign in glory take us 
With Thee on high. 

Archbishop Whateley 

ENVY NOT 

'T’iif. most certain sign of being 
born with great qualities is to 
be bom without envy. 

1 La Rochefoucauld 



QUADRIGA 



YOUR BOOKS 

■Tiie debt which man owfes to books 

* is incalculable ; they have 
guided him to truth ; they have 
filled his mind with noble and 
graceful images ; they have stood by 
him in all vicissitudes, comforters 
in sorrow, nurses in sickness, com¬ 
panions in solitude. These friend¬ 
ships are exposed to no danger from 
the occurrences by which other 
attachments are weakened or dis¬ 
solved. 

Time glides on ; fortune is incon¬ 
stant ; tempers are soured ; bonds 
which seemed indissoluble arc daily 
sundered by interest, by emulation, 
or by caprice. But no such cause 
can affect the silent converse which 
we hold with the highest of human 
intellects. Macaulay ■ 

I Ask For These 

* 

Patiif.r, I know that all my life 
1 Is portioned out for me, 

And the changes that will surely 
come 

I do not fear to sec ; 

But I ask Thee for a present mind 
Intent on pleasing Thee. 

I ask Thee for a thoughtful love, 
Through constant watching wise, 
To meet the glad with joyful 
smiles, - • 

And wipe the weeping eyes ;. . 

And a heart at leisure from itself. 
To soothe and sympathise. • 

I would not have the restless will 
That hurries to and fro. 

Seeking for some great thing to do 
Or secret thing to know ; 

I would be treated as a child, 

And guided where I go. 

Wherever in the world I am, 

In whatsoe’er estate, 

I have a fellowship with hearts 
To keep and cultivate ; 

And a work of lowly love to do 
; For the Lord on whom I wait. 

So I ask . Thee for the daily 

• strength, . . ; 

To none that ask denied, 

And, a mind to blend with out- 
( ward life, - 

While keeping at Thy side ; ’’’ - 
Content to fill a little, space 
If Thou be glorified. ' 

' . Anna Laetitia Waring . 


Growing 


THE BEST 

’T’iie best that history has to give. 
A us is the enthusiasm which it 
arouses. Goethe 


Tt is not growing like a tree 
f In bulk doth make Man better 
be ; 

Or standing long an oak, three 
hundred year, 

To fall a log at last’, dry, bald, and 
sere : 

A lily of a day 
Is fairer far in May, 

Although it fall and die that night, 
It was the plant and flower of Light 
In small proportions wo just beauties 
sec; 

And in short measures life may 
perfect be. Ben Jonson 

Proverbs of Solomon 

A merry heart mak'eth a clieer- 
ful countenance, but by 
sorrow of the heart the spirit 
is broken. • : 

, Pride goeth before destruction, 
and a haughty spirit before a fall. 

' The hoary head is a crown of 
glory, if it be found in the way 
of righteousness. 

He that is slow to anger is 
better than the mighty ; and he 
that ruleth his spirit than he that 
taketh a city. 

A MEMORY 

pouR ducks on a pond, ; 

A grass'bank beyond, . 
A blue; spy of spring, - ■ - 

White clouds’on the wing : _ 
What a little thing 
To remember, for years, . 

To remember with tears ! 

William Allingham 

Word and Deed 

P very man feels instinctively that 
all the beautiful sentiments in 
the world weigh less than a single 
lovely action. Lowell 

If I Knew You and 
You Knew Me 

Tf I know you, and you know mo, 
i And both of us cojild clearly see, 
I’m sure that we would differ less, 
And clasp our’hands in friendliness : 
If I knew you, and you knew me. 

I11 mcn.wliom. men pronounce as ill 
I, find so much of goodness still 
I11 men whom men pronounce divine 
I find so much, of sin and blot; 

I hesitate to draw the line 
Between the two, when God has not. 

Joaquin Miller . 



EVACUATED SCHOOLS—11 

The senior school of Penrhos College, Colwyn Bay, have been 
carrying on their studies at Chatsworth, the beautiful home near 
Bakeweil in Derbyshire of the Duke of Devonshire 
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Why the Horses Stopped 
the Plough 



. A farmer friend in the Isle of Wight. 
** sends us a remarkable story of 
the horse’s presence of mind. There 
. is no doubt that a horse is highly 
' intelligent, and this is one more 
witness of it. 

One morning not long ago, on 
Mr F. II. Ballard’s farm at New- 
churcli, the carter was ploughing 
with Prince and Duke, the two 
horses in our picture, when they 
suddenly stopped halfway across 
the field, a most unusual thing for 
them to do. 

The surprised carter tried hard 
to coax them forward,, but the 
horses merely looked round, and 

Something For 
Her to Do 

The Nazis do .not.'.^o.i.icv'd' in 
idleness" and a, prop/;’’9jE, .this is 
found in this story from a Prussian, 
town. It seems that a young lady 
applied to the authorities for per¬ 
mission to buy a pair of riding 
breeches. She was asked why she 
wantefe*thc.m,; and; by . , way of 
explanation she said that as she had 
notl|ihgv.hiuch to do she wished to 
learn';fid'ihg. ■ A few days later she 
received an official envelope;, As she 
was opening it she felt sure that the 
necessary permit would bo inside, 
but imagine her astonishment when , 
she found an order to report herself 
for work in a munition factory. 

Competition Result 

. In C.N Competition Number 97 
the t^vo bggt, entries , were sent in 
by Raymuncl Gardner, 79 Ashfield 
A venue,Lancaster ; and Watson 
Smith’, 2d Beaumont Terrace, 'Gos- 
forth,-Nowcastlc-on-Tync. Apprize * 
of ten shillings has been sent to 
each of these readers. 

The 15 prizes of , half-a-crown 
were awarded to the following : 

E-lma Anderson, Castle Douglas: Rita 
Appleyarct, Slietlield j Conriie "Bellamy,' 
Sutton-in-Ashtield; Alargaret Fletcher, 
Elland ; Jerome Glover, Crayford ; Alex 
Hayworth, Southsca ; Frieda Hunter, They- 
don Bois; Daviua Long, Gottin, Tyrone; 
Dorothy Lynn, Chester-le-Street; Brenda 
Mann, Elm ; I. AlcVitie, Penrith ; Ian 
Robertson, Manchester; Margaret Thomas, 
Bowes Park; D. Lindsay Watkins, Peuy- 
graig; Joyce Williams, Thornton Heath. 

The correct answers were : 

t Skiing F Skis. 2 Writing D Fountain'- 
pen. 3 Jumping It Hurdle. 4 Machining 
C Sewing-machine. 5 Scything A Scythe. 

6 Golfing B Golf-club. 7 Typing E Type¬ 
writer. 8 Rowing G Oar. 


on going to see what was the 
matter the carter found a ■ sea-gull 
in the furrow, trapped by a huge 
clod of soil pressing on its wing. 
He released the bird, which went 
on its way, and Prince and Duke 
carried: on, needing no coaxing to 
pull the plough again. 

One of our great professors, who 
used to write 11111011 for the C N and 
its companion papers, wrote for us 
once an article saying that the 
Universe is on the side of right, and 
it seems that even our noble friend 
the horse shares in the attributes 
which keep life moving in the right 
direction. 

Ten Boys of 
Freedom 

From a French Correspondent 

, Ten little French boys, all under 
13 and all from Notre-Damc do la 
Paix Convent School at Masevaux 
(Haut-Rhin), have spent all their 
free hours for the last few weeks 
collecting metal rubbish of. all sorts ■ 
on the banks of the river running 
through the park of their school 
grounds, and they, could be seen 
soihetimes , with their big boots 
paddling in the bed of the river. 
They collected in this way more 
than half a ton of iron. 

The Government pays for this 
and thq boys received about 14 
shillings; but instead of buying the 
•football they so much wished for 
they sent the money to a Soldiers 
Relief-Fund, and they intend to go 
on doing so, even if they have to do 
without' their football until the 
end of this war. 

T ’’ - , 

The Brontes Passing By 

' A Yorkshire reader born in the 
same village as the Bronte sisters 
(Thornton, near Bradford) writes to 
tell us that her great-grandmother 
remembers seeing the cartloads of 
furniture passing near her house 
when the Brontes left Thornton for 
Haworth ; the carts trundled tlieir 
way over Thornton Heights . and 
Cullingworth Moor. 

Our correspondent reminds us 
that it was implied in our Bronte 
article the other week that the 
children came from Cornwall t,o . 
Haworth, but the fact is that they 
went from Thornton. Their birth¬ 
place there is now a butcher’s shop 
with a tablet recording their birth, v 


Norseman and Dane Are We 


I 


t is thrilling to remember now 
that those gallant people of the 
North fighting for the freedom of 
Norway are related to us not only 
by the deep sympathy between us 
but by the fact that their blood 
still runs in British veins. 

Tennyson says “ Saxon, Norman, 
and Dane are we,” and he might 
have said, " Saxon, Norse, and 
Dane arc we,” for the Normans 
were only a French colony- of 
Norsemen, and were' hero long 
before the Conqueror came. 

The Norse and Danish languages 
have added many words to- ours, 
and have given' many names, to 


our gazetteers. We still quote our 
Danish settlers when we recall 
place-names ending in the syllables 
by, thorpe, or toft, for they arc towns 
or villages of Danish origin. 

Before .the coming of Canute 
we had an Archbishop of Canterbury 
and an Archbishop of York, both 
Danish, Canute, one. of the best 
of our early kings, combined Den¬ 
mark, Norway, and England into 
one Empire. Danes and Norse¬ 
men came first as raiders ; they 
stayed to colonise, to live in peace, 
to marry Saxon wives and to be 
incorporated in the nation, and 
here their posterity lias remained. 


The Breath 
of Life 

The Boy Talks 
With the IVIan 

Boy. I was very interested in 
what the C N told us about venti¬ 
lation and the Blackout, and I 
like to understand why fresh air is 
so-important to us. Do tell me 
about breathing. 

Man. Gladly I will, for everyone 
ought to know what our lungs do 
for us. When once we understand 
it we are unlikely to act foolishly. 

Boy. That is'how I feel about 
it; because we children are so often 
told to do things, or not to do them, 
but arc rarely told why. 

Man. I agree with you, so let 
me try to explain very simply about 
breathing. Do you know that the 
blood in our bodies is pumped from 
the heart to all parts of the body in 
tubes called arteries, and taken back 
to the heart by tubes called veins ? 

Boy. I know it only vaguely. 
What has that to do with breathing ? 

Man. This, that the blood, in 
circulation to and from the heart, 
is purified during the journey. The 
blood pumped out of the heart 
(except to the lungs) is bright red. 
The blood that Hows back to the 
heart is purplish in colour. What 
makes it dark is that in flowing 
through the body it loses oxygen 
and becomes charged with carbonic 
acid gas. It is absolutely necessary 
for this gas to be constantly re¬ 
moved from the blood and oxygen 
substituted. Hence the circulation 
of the blood. 

Boy. And this purification takes 
place in the lungs ? 

Man. Yes; the lungs are made 
up of. cells 'which arc connected 
with the air by what is commonly 
called the windpipe. When the 
heart pumps dark blood into the 
' lungs it is brought into intimate 
contact with the air in the lung cells, 
and an exchange takes place 
through the cell walls, the blood 
yielding up its carbonic acid gas and 
taking in oxygen. It thus becomes 
red again, and, flowing back to one 
of the heart chambers (there arc 
four, each of them a separate pump), 
is pumped through the arteries to 
all parts of the body. 

Boy. Now I begin to under¬ 
stand about breathing. We breathe 
in air which is composed of oxygen 
and nitrogen, and breathe out air 
charged with carbonic acid gas, and 
so we get rid of what causes red 
blood to become purple blood. 

Man, Yes, and if you sleep in 
an unventiiated room you gradually 
use up the oxygen in the air of the 
room and substitute carbonic acid 
gas. So you inspire what is poison to 
the body. Therefore you wake in the 
morning feeling heavy and unwell. 

Boy. Then there must be much 
ill-health due to bad ventilation ? 

Man. Indeed there is, and 
there ought to be much stricter 
rules about ventilation in such 
public buildings as picture galleries; 
theatres, and kinemas. No wonder 
they so often give us headaches 1 
We should do everything we can 
to breathe fresh air deeply. 

Boy. It is natural to breathe 
'properly, I suppose ? 

Man. Yes. We ought to hold 
up our heads, square our shoulders, 
and take glorious draughts of fresh 
air. Doing this, the muscles of the 
sides and floor of the chest grow 
strong, and it becomes natural to 
breathe strongly and deeply. Un¬ 
natural life leads to poor breathing 
and poor health. Seek the fresh air, 
and open your bedroom windows. 

Telephone News 

The citizens of Mercer in Pennsyl¬ 
vania are remarkably well informed 
iu these days; As well as giving 
them the time of day by dialling a 
certain number, the Bell Telephone 
Company has arranged to Supply 
train times, -times of church ser¬ 
vices, and what is on at the lcinemas. 


ing’s Heart and 
ueen’s Tresses 


Stories of a Star Cluster 


'The splendid double-star Cor 
Caroli, which means Charles’s 
ITbart, is now very high in the 
south between 9 and 10 O'clock. 
It may easily be found, writes the 
C N Astronomer, by means of the 
three bright tail stars of the Great 
Bear, popularly known as the 
Handle of the Plough. These are 
now overhead during the evening, 
while a little way to the south of 
them is Cor Caroli, not quite so 
bright, but easily recognised by 
the arrangement of the fainter 
stars on either side. 

These fainter stars are the chief 
stars of Canes Venatici, the Hunting 
Dogs. As Cor Caroli is in the 
midst of, these it is now known also 
as Alpha in Canes Venatici, but it 
was not always so. For before the 
Hunting Dogs had been made into 
a constellation in about 1690 Cor 
Caroli with two smaller stars existed 
as a little constellation on its own, 
being represented by a Crown 
placed on a Heart, as in the map. 

The Heart represents that of 
Charles Stuart and was created as 
a celestial symbol in his memory 
when Charles the Second was 
restored to the throne. ' At this 
time of the year Cor Caroli is at its 
highest in the sky in the evening, 



The stars representing Cor Caroli, 
Charles’s Heart, and (he grand 
cluster forming Berenice’s Hair 

and therefore appears at its best. 
It was nearly 30 years afterwards 
that the Hunting Dogs came into 
existence, being devised by Hevo- 
lius, and Cor Caroli might have 
vanished as a constellation had 

Dear Mother 


England 


Nothing in the war has so shocked 
America as the German invasion 
of Denmark and tire murderous 
outrage on blameless Norway, and 
now the great Republic knows what 
is the evil force‘against which wo 
arc pitting our strength. 

America still loves arid venerates 
Oliver, Wendell, Holmes, and still 
reads his works as wc do, so she 
must be familiar with this tribute 
of affection that he paid to England: 

Thou, glorious island of the. sea ! 
Though ivide the wasting flood 
That parts our distant land from 

thee. 

We claim thy generous blood ; 

Nor o'er thy far horizon springs 
One hallowed star of fame. 

Hut kindles, like an angel's icings. 
Our western shies in flame ! 

That was written ,as part of a 
poem welcoming Charles Dickens 
to America nearly a century ago. 
For himself, towards the end of a 
long life, the poet wrote of England 
as “ that ancestral country which 
is, and which I trust always will bo 
to her descendants, dear Mother 
England.” t 

That is the land, with her sister 
and daughter States and Allies, 
whom America now sees at grips 
with the foul foes of Christianity. 


not Halley obtained its official 
recognition; and so the Heart 
came to be attached to the collar 
of one of the Hunting Dogs. 

The star Cor Caroli is actually 
composed of- two suns of bcauti- ! 
fully contrasting colours, the larger 
being golden and tile other lilac in 
hue; these may be seen in even 
small telescopes, appearing very 
close together though an enormous 
distance actually separates them. 
The golden sun is so large that it 
radiates nearly fifty times more 
light than our Sun, and from a vast 
surface that is much hotter ; but 
the smaller lilac companion radiates 
only about five times more light 
than our Sun. Whether it revolves 
round the great golden sun remains 
to be discovered, but they are both 
speeding in the same direction in 
space, toward the north-west as 
observed at present, and they are 
also at about the same average 
distance from us, 5,696,000 times 
farther away than our Sun. 

Berenice’s Hair 

The sparkling cluster of fainter 
stars some way below Cor Caroli . f 
arc known as Berenice’s Hair, or - 
Coma Berenice. About thirty may 
be counted on a dark night, but 
glasses will reveal more than double 
the number. Those visible to the . 
naked eye arc shown in the star- , 
map between Alpha and Gamma, 
where they arc arranged in curving .. 
festoons. The old Egyptian astrono-. , . 
mors pictured them as the sparkling , 1 
stellar tresses of their Queen ; .,.- 
Bcrenicc, the wife of Ptolemy Soter, 
who vowed to sacrifice her beautiful 
liair as a thankoilcring to some 
Egyptian divinity if Ptolemy re-, 
turned in safety from some martial , . 
expedition. She did so, but her , 
tresses vanished from the temple 
in which they had been deposited, 
and the priests claimed that they 
had been wafted to the heavens : 
to form this cluster of stars. 

Actually, nearly, all these stars 
form part of a cluster of suns 
somewhat resembling those form¬ 
ing the Pracscpe or llyades. They 
arc literally a stellar family at an 
average distance from us of between 
300 and 325 light-years, and so much 
nearer than the Pracsepe. The star > 
Beta, however, is very much nearer, 
to us. and not part of the cluster, 
being but 25 light-years distant. It 
is a sun very similar to ours in every 
way. • O. E. M. 

A Flying 
Adventure 

Wo often hear of our airmen in 
the course of long flights in misty 
weather having to ” fly blind,” as 
they call it, relying on the navigating 
instruments, 

The.. U S A -Air Corps has jijst 
carried out ,a flight deliberately 
'planned to test the pilot’s ability 
to perform a journey without the 
aid of sight of the outer world. 

Accompanied by scveivother men. 
Major C. B. McDaniel has flown 300 j 
miles in 122 minutes in a 22-ton 
plane, the cockpit windows of which - 
were covered with canvas so that he 
had only liis instruments to guide 
him on his course from New York 
to Langley Field, Virginia. 

Flying at 4500 feet, the pilot was 
never for a moment in doubt as to 
bis direction, and, guided to the 
landing ground by wireless, lie 
alighted with nothing worse than 
a slight bump which did no harm to 
him, liis machine, or his passengers. 


A Leg Up 


The pupils of Ipswich Central 
School have been giving a one- 
armed boy a leg up. He is Percival 
Taylor, and lie has an artificial arm. 
For a year the scholars have been 
bringing silver paper to school, and 
now Percival has a new arm. 
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PINOCCHIO 


T he T a 1 


o 


a 


Puppet 


We give this week another instalment of an 
English version of the old Italian story on 
which Walt Disney lias based his film of 
Pinocchio. 

Old Joe, otherwise known ns Yellowhead 
because he wore a yellow wig, carved a puppet 
from a piece of wood which had the power of 
talking, lie called the puppet Pinocchio. 
While Joe was teaching the puppet to walk 
Pinocchio ran out of the house. Owing to the 
disturbance caused by his appearance in the 
street poor old Joe was sent to prison, and 
Pinocchio returned to the empty house, where 
he was surprised by a talking cricket. Pinocchio 
threw a mallet which unfortunately killed the 
cricket. 

•Suffering greatly from hunger, with no food- 
in the house, Pinocchio fell asleep near the 
fire, and iris wooden feet were burned. When 
Joe returned from prison Pinocchio promised 
to behave and go to school, so Joe made him 
another pair of feet and a new suit of wallpaper. 
But Pinocchio wanted an ABC book, 

Old Joe went.out and returned with the. 
book, but, although'it,was snowing, he was 
without his coat. • 1 

“ Where's your coat, Daddy ? ” . asked 
Pinocchio. 

Pinocchio Sells His Book 

J oe said, “ I’ve sold it.” 

“ Why ? ” 

" Because I was too hot in it.” 

Pinocchio understood in a flash that the 
coat was sold to buy tiro book, and he 
jumped on poor old Joe’s knees and kissed 
him. 

When it stopped snowing Pinocchio' 
set off with the brand-new A B ,C tucked 
under his arm. On the way he was busy 
building castles in the air, each one more 
magnificent and wonderful than the other. 
Talking to himself, he said : 

" Today at school I'll begin by learning 
to read, then tomorrow I’ll learn to write, 
and the clay after tomorrow I’ll learn to 
reckon. Then, with so much knowledge, I 
shall earn heaps of money, and with my 
very'first earnings I mean to get a lovely 
cloth overcoat for Daddy.” 

While he was thus overcome by, emotion, 

. he thought he.,heard the sound, of "pipes 
and drums in the distance. He stood still 
and listened.""' The'sounds' came "from'the" 
road leading'to a‘little'village'oil the sea-’ 

shore.. ./.. .. ; .. .. '» 

“Whatever can that be ? "he said., ‘.‘What 
a pity that I must go to school I ” 

And he stood there hesitating. , At last , 
he said : ” I think PIT go'and ..listen to the 
pipes/aikt I'U gVto school tomorrow.” 

No sooner said; than done. . He. ran off at 
full; Speed, and'the more he ran the louder; 
came, the sound of the pipes'and the'thud 
of-the big drum. 

", All Of "a "sudden Pinocchio found himself 
in the middle of a large' square full of 
people, who were'crowding round a wooden' 
booth covered with gaily painted canvas." 

■“'Whitt is that booth ? " asked Pinocchio, 
turning to a boy. v - ■.- • ■ - 

V Bead what-is written on the poster and 

you’lf'know-.”. .- 

“ I can’t read.”. 


" Bravo, donkey ! 'Then I’ll read it for 
you : A Great Puppet Theatre 1 ” 

" How much is it to gb in ? ” 

“ Twopence.” 

.“ Would you lend me twopence till to¬ 
morrow ? ” said Pinocchio. 

“ I can’t,” replied the boy. 

“ I’ll sell you my jacket,” said the puppet. 
“ What is the good of a coloured-paper 
jacket ? If it rains it would .stick to my 
back.” 

" Will you buy my shoes ? " 

" They are only good lor lighting the 
fire.” ■ 1 

” ITow much will you give for my cap ? ” 



He thought he heard the sound of pipes 
and drums 

" A fine bargain that would be 1 A 
breadcrumb cap ! The mice would come 
and eat it off my head in no time 1 ” 

“ Will you give me twopence for this 
new A B C book ? ” 

The liny hesitated, but just then another 
voice joined in. 

“ I’ll buy the A BC for twopence I" shouted 
an old-clothes-man, who had overheard the' 
conversation;"',. - ,» ' • 

And the book, to buy which poor old Joe 
had given,His coat, was sold there and then, 
i ' Hmocchio’s entrance into' the theatre 
was' ah event which cause'd quite ’a,small 
revolution'.' The curtain was already drawn, 
up and the play had begun. 

■ The spectators were roaring with laughter , 
at- two puppets - who- were-dancing-about, - 
when suddenly one of these stopped and, 
turnitig ' towards the' spectators, pointed 
' w;'it.h his hand at someone light at the'bn.ck, 
and'shouted f Am I awake'or dreaming ? 
Surely that Is Pinocchio 

“ Of course it's Pinocchio! ’’cried the other 
puppet'on the Stage. , '! ; 

i " It's Pinocchio! ” shouted all the puppets 
in chords,'rushing out'on the stage. 

It’s. I’inocchio ! It’s our brother Pinoc¬ 
chio 1 ‘ J,ong live Pinocchio! Come up here 
to us’and embrace your wooden brothers 
; At'th'is.’affectionate’ invitation Pinocchio, 
with one spring, 1 leaped from the back of the 
pit to the stalls, and from the' stalls‘on to" 
the stage. 


Bedtime Corner 


G entle Shepherd, in Thy arms 
Let Thy, little lamb repose, 
Safe and free from all alarms . 
In the love the Shepherd shows. 
May my slumber quiet be, 

Angels watching over me. 



The cock doth crow 
To let you know 
If you be wise 
’Tis time to rise. 

Do You Know 

Who sat among the cinders ? 

sMpma ‘ki°amn 


A i’artridge caught in a snare 
begged the bird-catcher to 
spare its life. “ Release me,” it said, 
“ and I will decoy my companions 
into the snare.” “That is all the 
more reason why you should die,” 
replied the fowler, “ for you must 
be very base if you arc willing to 
betray your friends to save yourself.” 

Nobody likes a traitor. 

A Bibto Question 

Who is the first man mentioned 
in the Bible ? ■ luvpy' 

T\Kar Lord, who hast sent the sun 
to shine by day and the stars by 
night, watch over me and keep Thy 
children through the lonely hours ; 
and make me thankful for my friends.' 

Amen 


-The greeting was very touching, but the 
spectators, finding that the play had conic 
to a standstill, got impatient and began 
shouting. 

When Pinocchio arrived on the stage the 
puppets hoisted him on their shoulders 
and carried him in triumph to the.footlights. 

Just then the owner of the show came out. 
lie was a big, ugly man whose very look 
was enough to frighten a puppet. He had a 
great, ugly black beard that reached from 
his chin to the ground. In his hand he held 
a whip, which he cracked from time to time. 

At this unexpected apparition there was a 
dead silence. No one dared breathe. You 
could have heard a pin drop. The poor 
puppets trembled. ■ 

“ What business have you to come and . 
turn everything upside-down in my show ? ", 
said the man to I’inocchio. 

"Please, your Honour, it was not my 
fault.” 

“ Enough ! Tonight we’ll square ac¬ 
counts I " , . 

And, surq enough, as soon as the play 
was over, thp master went into the kitchen, 
where a leg of mutton was roasting, and, as 
he had not enough wood to finish cooking it, 
he called two of the puppets and said to them: 

- “ Bring me here that new puppet. lie 

must be made of very c^ry wood, and will 
make a nice little flame for roasting my 
mutton.” 

The other puppets hesitated at first ; but, 
cowed by a fierce look from their master, 
they hastened to obey, and soon after 
returned to the kitchen, bearing on their 
shoulders poor little Pinocchio, who was 
struggling like an eel and shouting, “ Daddy,' 
Daddy, save me ! ", 

The master ol the show, who went by 
the name of Fire-Eater, was a terrible- 
looking man ; but he was not a bad fellow 
at heart, so when he heard poor I’inocchio 
crying tor help he felt sorry for him and 
had a good sneeze. 

Directly he heard this sneeze, one of the 
showman’s puppets, who up till then had 
been as sorrowful as a weeping willow, 
suddenly brightened up and, leaning towards 
I’inocchio, whispered : 

“ Cheer up, brother ! Our master has 
sneezed ; that is a sure sign that he pities 
you, and henceforth you are safe. Most 
men weep, or at least make a show of rubbing 
their eyes, when, they feel very grieved, but 
Fire-Eater sneezes." • 

Pinocchio Saves a 
, Brother Puppet 

After having sneezed;,- therefore, and 
T*:,while.still trying to look as hard-hearted 
as ever, the man cried to Pinocchio : • 

“Stop crying! All this weeping, gives 
me a pain nearly—nearly-^^-Ty” And then, 
he sneezed again and again and still again. 

"Bless you! ’’said Pinocchio, with warmth; 

“I am sorry for mys'elf, for;sis you seer 
.1 have no more wood to finish roasting-my 
mutton, and you would really have been' 
" most- useful. ’.But-I pity you; and "so must 
make the best of it. Instead of you "I can 
• easily put . another puppet under the spit.'- 
Hullo there, carabineers' I ” he’added with a' 
loud shout. - ' 

At this comma nd there suddenly appeared 
two tall soldicr-like policemen with (lowing 
pinnies,'and'drawn sivords in their hands. , 
Then Fire-Eater "said to’them : "Seize that 
piippetj bind him'securely,, and then throw 
him on the fire. I want my mutton to be 
well cooked 1 ” 

Imagine the. poor puppet’s, feelings ! 
His knees gave way beneath him and he fell 
on the floor. ‘ ; 

Pinocchio, at this' licart-reiiding scene’ 
flung himself at the puppet-owner’s..feet, 
and, sobbing bitterly/ bathed the long" 
black beard in his liot tears', saying beseech¬ 
ingly, "Have pity, your Excellency I” . 

On hearing himself c'aHcd " your Excel¬ 
lency ” the puppet-owner pursed up his 
mouth and became quite amiable, and said 
to Pinocchio ; 

“ Well, what can I do for you ?■" 

“ I ask pardon for this poor puppet.” 

" It’s of no use talking about pardons. 
If I spare you I must biirn-him.” 

" In that case,” said Pinocchio proudly—• 
"in that case I know what my duty is. 
Forward, soldiers ! Bind me and throw me 
on those flames. It is not fair that my dear 
friend here should die in place of me ! " 

These words, which were pronounced in 
a loud and heroic voice, made all the puppets; 
burst out crying. 

At first Fire-Eater was as hard as a block 
of ice, but little by little he began to soften 
and to sneeze. And having had four or five 
good sneezes, he said to Pinocchio : 

" You arc really a good boy ! " 

Then he added, looking' at the other 
puppet, " You are pardoned.” 

TO BE CONTINUED 



WHEN A CHILD 
IS FEVERISH, 
CROSS, UPSET 


Colic, win d, d i s- 
orderod stomach, fre¬ 
quent vomiting, fever¬ 
ishness, in babies and 
children, generally show 
food is souring in',the 
little digestive tract. 

When these symp¬ 
toms appear,' give .Baby 
a, teaspoonful of ‘ Milk 
of Magnesia.’- Add it to the-first bottle 
of food in the morning. Older children 
should be given, their dose ;in a little 
.water. This, will, comfort the, child— 
make his- stomach and bowels easy. In 
live minutes he is comfortable and happy. 
It will free the bowels of all sour, in¬ 
digestible food. . It opens the bowels in 
constipation, colds and children’s ail¬ 
ments. Children take it readily because 
it is palatable and pleasant-tasting. 

Obtainable everywhere, at 1 /.'! & 2 / 0 . 
The large size contains three times the 
quantity of the small. Be careful to ask 
lor ‘ Milk of Magnesia,’ which is the 
registered trade-mark of Phillips’ prepara¬ 
tion of magnesia, prescribed and recom¬ 
mended by physicians for' correcting 
excess acids. Now also In tablet form 
'MILK OF MAGNESIA' brand TABLETS 
(kl., I/-,' 2 /- and 3 / 6 . * Each tablet is the 
equivalent of a teaspoonful of the liquid 
preparation. 


, . . j; 

All enquiries, concerning advertisement space ji 
in this publication should be addressed to : j: 
The Advertisement Manager. THE CHILDREN'S j' 
NEWSPAPER, Tallis House, Tallis Street, \ 
London, E.C.-4. j, 



How TO KEEP 

Children's Hair Lovely I 

Mothers are now working the same miracles 
for their children’s hair that they have found 
are so easily performed for their own — 
with • Danderine.’ 

Natural curl is accentuated. A child's hair 
is easily “trained” and kept orderly, dean 
and sparkling. A few drops of this fragrant 
liquid sprinkled on the brush each time the 
hair is arranged;" That is all that’s needed. 
Waves “set" with ‘Danderine’ last longer 
and look nicer. Thicker, more luxuriant 
hair will follow for every member when 
‘Danderine’ becomes a regular habit with 
your family. It helps to check falling hair, 
'dissolves dandruff and gives dull, brittle hair 
new life and lustre. Of Chemists, Stores and 
Hairdressers, 1/3, 2/6 and 4/6. 
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The Cautious Man 
'J'iie absent-minded gentleman, 
' about to leave home for a 
day or two, took three um¬ 
brellas with him. “ But why 
take all those ? ” his wife asked. 
- “ You know me, Esmerelda,” 

said the absent-minded gentle¬ 
man sadly. "I must have three: 
one to leave in the train, one 
to leave in the bus, and one for 
if it rains." 


House Hunting 



T think we really should decide 
To'live here,"you arid me ; - 
. Cos if we never go outside 
We can’t be late for teal 

A Railway Puzzle 

A Boy Scout was standing on 
a railway platform when a 
train came in. lie noticed that 
in the number of the engine, 
which consisted of four figures', 
the first and last figures were 
the same, and when multiplied 
together gave the two middle 
figures. Also the sum of the two 
middle figures gave the first or 
the last figure. 

What was the number of the 

engine? Answer next week 


The Childrens Newspaper 


dNCay 



How China Got Its Namo 
'J'iie Chinese never call their 
country China, but use words 
of various meanings for its vast ■ 
territories. Our old word for the 
country was Cathay, but the 
word .China may have come front 
Tsina, which means the land of 
Tsin, from the dynasty which 
built the Great Wall. 

Browning’s Autograph 


Ne’er cast a clout till May be out 


Things That Cannot lie Done 

You can’t weigh grams with a 
grammar, 

And you can’t Cure hams with a 
hammer, 

Do sums with a summer, 

Stew plums wilii a plumber, 

Or shear an old ram with a rammer. 



Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening the planets 
Venus and Mars arc in the 
west. In the 
morning 
none is visi¬ 
ble. The pic¬ 
ture shows 
tire Moon as 
it may be 
seen at 8 
o’clock on Sunday morning, 


May 5. 


Many Countries in One 

J-Jow many countries arc con¬ 
tained in the name United 
States of America ? 

There arc certainly more than 
a dozen, and the result will prob¬ 
ably surprise you. - Armenia, 
Austria, and Sumatra are ex¬ 
amples; and you should be able 
to find at least ten more, in¬ 
cluding some of the biggest 
countries in the. world. 

* Answer next week 

The Ant-eater’s Error 

An ant-eater cried in great 
glee, 

" Here’s a bill — which means 
dinner for me I " 

But lie speedily found 
That no ants were around, 

For that hill was a molehill, you 
see i 


J^obert Browning, the fine 
spirit and poet who loved 
to dream iris poetry among the 
Italian hills, was born in Cam¬ 
berwell, London, on May 7, 1812. 
This is how lie wrote his name ; 

hrrrTrnspp 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWEItS 
Four American States. Connecticut, 
Wyoming:, Idaho, Ohio. 

Peter Puck’s Fun Fair 
Six tiles can be removed, leaving 
three joining by the corners only. 

There arc at least 20 objects beginning 
with P: parachute, painter, palette, 
pylons, pigeon, pig, pocket, pipe, peak, 
path, pitchfork, pickaxe, pail, pot, 
plant, padlock, pond, post, pine, pillar¬ 
box. 

Starting in the 
top right-hand 
corner, we can 
spell these four 
animals: 

Giraffe, hippo¬ 
potamus. rhin¬ 
oceros, wallaby. 



The Sandman Passes By 

There dwells within the Land of 
Nod 

A quaint and stealthy little god, 
Who gathers up fine grains of sand 
In either tittle nimble hand ; 

And as he passes softly by 
Throws a small handful in each eye, 
Making us blink, and then breathe 
deep, 

And yawn, and nod, and fall asleep. 

Hear Here t 

Y small boy was fishing in a 
private stream when a 
keeper saw him and snapped : 

" Can’t fish hero ! " 

The boy looked thoughtful for 
a moment and then replied ; 

” No, I don’t think they can." 

Wisdom From Persia 

J'vvo ears and but a single tongue 
By Nature's laws' to man 
belong; 

The lesson she would teach is clear: 
Repeal but half of what yon hear. 


A Shock For Mother Jacko 



yj other Jacko was just off to do a little shopping. She was 
standing on the'doorstep, making quite sure that she hadn’t 
forgotten her latch-key, when two great black figures came bound¬ 
ing past. “Mercy me I ” she shrieked. “.What is it?” It was 
only Jacko and Chimp having a race in coal sacks. 


An Easy Picture Puzzle 
With Many Money Prizes 



H ere we give ten drawings of 
familiar objects soon from 
unfamiliar angles, and the ten 
people to whom they belong are 
included in the following list: 

Bricklayer, barber, baker, char¬ 
woman, sweep, butcher, doctor, 
mechanic, draughtsman, artist, miner, 
gardener, tailor, sailor, builder, car¬ 
penter, .postman. 

Can you identify the objects 
and link them with their owners ? 
For example: 

8 Screwdriver — Mechanic. 

For tlie best-written correct or 
nearest to correct lists tlie Editor 


offers two prizes of ten shillings 
each and fifteen half-crowns. 

Y?rite your list on a postcard, 
add your name, address, and 
age, and send tlie card to 
C N Competition Number 98, 
2t Whitefriars Street, London, 
E C 4 (Comp), to arrive not later 
than first post on Thursday, 
May 9. 

This competition is for girls 
and boys of 15 or under, and 
allowance will be made for age 
when judging. Only one attempt 
can be accepted from eacli 
reader, and the Editor's decision 
must be accepted as final. 


let on Parle Francois 


The Language Everybody - 
Knows 

Unlike other composers, 
Haydn travelled very little, and 
England was the only country 
lie visited outside Austria. - 

When lie first suggested travcl- 
ling to England, Mozart, who 
was like a son to him, held up 
liis hands in horror. 

“ You have had no education 
for the wide.world,” lie cried, 
" and you speak too few lan¬ 
guages.”. 

But Haydn had a ready 
answer. 

• " My language is understood 
all over tlie world,” be answered 
with a smite. 


La Langue que Tout le Monde 
Connait • 

A l’cncontrc dcs autres com¬ 
positeurs Haydn voyageait rarc- 
ment, ct l’Angletcrre fut le scul 
pays qu’il visitat cn dehors dc 
l’Autriclic. 

Lorsquc Haydn aborda la 
question du voyage cn Anglc- 
terre, Mozart, qui lui vouait 
unc affection filialc, leva les 
mains avee horreur. 

" Vous n’avcz pas suffisam- 
ment d'cducation pour affronter 
le monde,” s’ccria-t-il, " et vous 
parlez trop peu dc langues.” 

Mais Haydn avait unc reponse 
toutc pretc : 

“La langue que jo parle’so 
comprcnd dans lc monde enticr,” 
repondit-il cn souriant. 


Reading Across. 1 A wan¬ 
derer. 6 The month of blos¬ 
som, 8 Sheep. 9 England’s 
emblem. 10 Water is Adam’s. 
11 A trodden way. 12 A two- 
masted vessel. 15 Ancient. 16 
The principal timber in a ship. 
18 To purchase. 19 To transport 
over a river. 20 Preposition. 
21 Devour. 22 Electric light.* 
23 To possess sovereign power. 
25 Very coid. 26 To pull. 27 
An industrious insect. 

Reading Down. 1 Tidy. 2 
A night bird. 3 Submissively. 

4 This expresses similarity. 

5 A boy’s best friend. 6 Left 
by tlie lire, 7 Old form of you. 
9 Noisy talk. - 11 Part.* 13 
Editor.* 14 Cunningly. 15 
External. 17 Upright. 18 A 
poet and singer. 19 To stimu¬ 
late. 21 To provoke. 24 Iowa.* 
25 Not out. 

Abbreviations are indicated by 
asterisks. * Answer next week 
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Even in war time a child’s diet must con¬ 
tain a proportion of sweet things for nour¬ 
ishment and energy. But sweet things 
cause acid-mouth which encourages tlie 
germs which attack and decay the teeth. 
To protect the teeth a child’s toothpaste 
should contain plenty of ‘Milk of Magnesia’, 
the most effective neutralizer of mouth acid 
known, Only in one toothpaste is ' Milk of 
Magnesia ’ brand antacid to be found and 
that is Phillips’ Dental Magnesia which 
contains 75 %. 

Children who use this pleasant tasting 
toothpaste regularly, always have _tlio 
whitest teeth and are practically free from 
decay with its distressing toothache and 
disfiguring gaps. Get a tube today. 


Sold everywhere, 6d. lOJd. and 1 / 6 . 



•fa'Milk of Magnesia' is the trade mark . Phillips' 
preparation op Magnesia. 



The fiillott Xib with the now " Inque- 
duet Reservoir ** attachment No. 

477466) give* fountain-pen action with 
ndvnntngcsof Uillolt Stainless Steel 2sil). 
" InqueducL ” opens for easy cleaning. 
Supplied with four patterns of nib. 

High-clim stationers stock — or 
particulars can bo obtained from 
Joseph (iillott & Sons, Ltd., on 
application. 



JOSEPH GIUOTUSONS ItO.,VICTORIA WKS.,BIRMINCHAM.* 


ON THE HOME FRONT. 

IN A DANGER ZONII in London’s Last F.nd we 
aro constantly at work from our eight Mission Centres. 
Men are away in tho Fighting Forces. We MUST 
continue to give anxious WOMEN and their 
CHILDREN every possible spiritual and material aid 
—including warm clothing and prompt medical treat¬ 
ment. it, is a bis undertaking. PLEASE CO¬ 
OPERATE by sending a generous contribution to Tub 
I tKv, I’brcv Inks ox, East Ena Mission, Bromley 
Street, Cominercial Road, Stepney, ZJ.l. 
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